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or divorced. Equally significant was the fact that 60 per cent indicated that
they had either been rejected by the father, had feelings of hostility toward
him, or that he was absent from the family picture, while 50 per cent of them
gave a history indicating extreme dependence on the mother. Of the total, 55
per cent were married and 39 per cent had children. This suggests that in many
instances the wife served as an overprotective mother figure.
As a group, men with enuresis tend to have little or no conflict with au-
thority in civilian life. Fifty-one per cent had gone no further than the eighth
grade and 71 per cent were engaged in civilian life in farming, truck driving,
or unskilled labor. Fifty-three per cent were presumed to show some dis-
turbance in their psychosexual development, 10 per cent being actively homo-
sexual. Approximately 88 per cent came to the attention of the psychiatrist
during their first 6 months of service and only 4 per cent after i year of
service (20 per cent of Shlionsky's series had been in service over a year), An
estimate of their job performance in the Army indicated a poor adjustment.
They were often the target for jibes, teasing, and name calling by their bar-
racks mates. Of this group nearly 9 per cent were returned to full duty despite
their enuresis, and an additional 20 per cent were given restricted duty.
Enuresis appeared occasionally during or following combat in persons
who had had no previous difficulty, though such cases often gave a history
of bed wetting until late childhood. It was also observed to develop in a few
cases as a result of the stress of basic training (perhaps 5 to 10 per cent of all
cases). In such instances, the outlook for treatment benefit was much better
than in those whose problem had persisted since childhood.
When referred to the medical services, efforts were made to treat these
individuals. Relatively few cases were proved to be due to physical or mental
disease, and rarely was treatment effective.16 More often, line officers assumed
that these men could be "disciplined into overcoming the habit." Thus, instead
of being referred to a doctor or given an administrative discharge, the indi-
vidual might be turned over to the proverbial tough sergeant.17 By such tech-
niques as having the man awakened every hour through the night, or out of
pitiless ridicule, he was expected to effect a cure. In one post considerable
effort was made to persuade men with enuresis to purchase, with their own
money, a specially designed rubber bag which was to be worn at night None
16 P. L. Backus and G. S. Mansell, in "Investigation and Treatment of Enuresis in the Army,"
Brit. M. J., 2:462-465, Oct. 7, 1944, reported sending the surprising number of 113 of 277
cases treated back to duty, using training in sphincter control and bladder relaxation along
with supportive psychotherapy. (No other reports indicated nearly this high return to duty.)
17 Alexander reports the Germans as having an "electrical treatment center for bedwetters or-
ganized at Rodewisch in Saxony." This was a widely used sadistic method of "treatment" for
many personality disorders, utilizing strong (and painful) galvanic current. Alexander, Leo,
German Military Neuropsychiatry and Neurosurgery. CIOS Item 24, Med. File No. XXVIII-49
Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee Ga, SHAEF (REAR) (1945), P- 55*